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A DEFENSE OF PUGILISM. 



I imagine that most of those who read the abore heading and 
who consider themselves thoroughly refined and civilized, will 
hurriedly turn over these page3 with the remark : " There can be 
no defense." Such a statement assumes a great deal, so much 
that no one has the right to make it who has not for himself gone 
carefully and fairly into the subject of which he speaks. 

The custom of contests between man and man merely for the 
honor of victory, or for a prize — usually for both — is of great an- 
tiquity. Over two thousand years ago the statue of Jupiter, at 
Olympia, looked down from its lofty pedestal upon the flower of 
all Greece assembled to hear poetic and musical contests, and to 
behold athletic games, among which pugilism was one of the most 
prominent features, and such pugilism ! No blow was dealt there 
with the naked hand, but the ponderous cestus of leather and 
metal gave a deadly import to the contest. One event, the "pan- 
eration," a combination of boxing and wrestling, was closely akin 
to such fighting of modern times as is carried on under what are 
known as the " London Kules." 

Were these people barbarians who delighted in this spectacle, 
who greeted the laurel-crowned victor with their tumultuous 
plaudits, who bore him to his home, not through the city gates, 
but over a section of the wall leveled for his triumphal entry ; and 
who honored him almost as a demigod to the end of his days? 
Listen to what Macaulay says of the ancient Athenians : 

" There seems to be every reason to believe that in general in- 
telligence the Athenian populace far surpassed the lower orders of 
any community tnat has ever existed 

" Let us for a moment transport ourselves in thought to that 
glorious city. Let us imagine that we are entering its gates in the 
time of its power and glory. A crowd is assembled round a 
portico. All are gazing with delight at the entablature ; for 
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Phidias is putting up the frieze. We turn into another street ; 
a rhapsodist is reciting there ; men, women, children are throng- 
ing round him ; the tears are running down their cheeks, their 
eyes are fixed, their very breath is still, for he is telling how Priam 
fell at the feet of Achilles, and kissed those hands — the terrible, 
the murderous — which had slain so many of his sons. We enter 
the public place ; there is a ring of youths, all leaning forward 
with sparkling eyes and gestures of expectation. Socrates is 
pitted against the famous atheist from Ionia, and has just brought 
him to a contradiction in terms. But we are interrupted. The 
herald is crying, ' Boom for the Prytanes ! ' The general 
assembly is to meet. The people are swarming in on every side. 
Proclamation is made. c Who wishes to speak?' There is a 
shout and a clapping of hands ; Pericles is mounting the stand. 
Then for a play of Sophocles, and away to sup with Aspasia. 
I know of no modern university which has so excellent a system 
of education.-" 

Tell me, is not the verdict of such a nation worthy of some 
consideration even by the side of that of the refinement of to- 
day ? 

Strange to say, the most violent opponents of that contest 
which, with averted heads, they stigmatize as cruel, brutal, and 
degrading, even women will read with pleasure of the exploits of 
Hercules and Pollux, will thrill over the battle between Entellus 
and Dares, as told by Virgil, and will revel in the glory of the 
tournaments of the middle ages, which were nothing more nor 
less than prize fights, where Death, clad in the gorgeous tabard of 
martial heraldry, trumpeted the signal to engage, and where the 
prize, the horse and arms of a conquered knight, was no trifling 
acquirement for the victor. 

Now, it is probable that the man of "progress" will point 
triumphantly to the pugilism of to-day, to the generally low and 
depraved characters of the men who engage in and encourage it, 
to the dishonesty and blackguardism which characterize most of 
its battles. But what weight is there in an argument based upon 
pugilism as its opponents have made it ? A bad artist might as 
well say, " Painting is not beautiful. See ! here is a picture I 
have just completed and it is execrable." For many years pugil- 
ism has rested under the ban of the law. All the respectable ele- 
ment — I use the term advisedly — have bowed their heads in ac- 
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quiescence and have left the ring side to the company of those 
who have no characters to lose, to natural lawbreakers and out- 
laws ; and then, forsooth, the logical lawmaker points to his own 
handiwork — to pugilism as degraded by him and his laws — and 
tries to draw thence his argument against it. The worthlessness 
of such a point must be very apparent. 

Let us now briefly examine the other charges which he invari- 
ably makes when he condescends so far. He says pugilism is 
"brutal, cruel, demoralizing and degrading." 

The first of these means nothing by itself. If he establishes 
any of his other points I will concede him this. 

But he says it is cruel ! We generally associate the idea of 
cruelty with pain or suffering inflicted upon an unwilling ob- 
ject. Bull fights are cruel, where horses and bulls are tortured 
and killed for the amusement of spectators. Dog fights are cruel 
because the dumb animals, deliberately trained for the purpose, 
are set to mangle each other at the word of their masters. Fox- 
hunting, with all its social prestige, is unquestionably cruel; and 
the combats of gladiators at Rome, where slaves and prisoners of 
war were forced to kill each other for the pleasure of a dissolute 
populace, were cruel in the highest degree. But how can it be 
called cruel to allow two men in full possession of their senses to 
engage with mutual willingness in what they regard merely as a 
rough game in which they are well aware that both will probably 
get more or less hurt ? 

"Demoralizing and degrading" are two high-sounding words 
of similar and rather generic import. We can discuss them to- 
gether. Whom, then, does pugilism demoralize and degrade ? 
the fighters or the spectators ? Surely not the former ! They 
have been subjected for a long time before to a regime of discipline 
and self-denial. These are neither demoralizing nor degrading — 
quite the reverse. They come to the ring side usually with no 
hard feelings toward each other, but fired with a desire to win, 
for which honor they are ready to take the chances of such pain 
and suffering as may come — in short, with the same spirit that in- 
spired the Olympian contestant and the mail-clad knight whom 
we all unite in admiring ; and the rough sport which follows is 
one in which the prime requisites of success are courage, endur- 
ance, and a lofty contempt for physical pain. Usually when all 
is over the former antagonists shake hands and frequently become 
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fast friends. Is there any other sport which calls out such high 
qualities ? Do kindly feelings so often survive the contests of the 
law court or the Stock Exchange, of the Senate or the vestry- 
room ? 

Oh ! but perhaps the spectator is the one who is demoralized 
and degraded. Well, in the first place, no one need be present 
who does not so desire. In the second place, those who go for 
the pleasure of seeing blood flow, and bruises given and received, 
are probably pretty well past degradation or demoralization. 
But there are other considerations which may lead a man to the 
ring side, although our sentimentalist will be probably unable to 
understand such feelings. One may take pleasure in the con- 
templation of skill, adroitness, and strength ; of unflinching 
courage, of steady coolness, and of endurance in bearing fatigue 
and pain with equanimity. High, manly qualities these, are 
they not ? Possibly so far from demoralizing or degrading the 
onlooker, they may tend to elevate his ideas of the braver capabili- 
ties of human nature ; just as the spirit of persecuted sects has 
been often exalted by witnessing the courageous deaths of their 
martyrs. 

I hardly think that the most bitter opponent of the ancient 
game will maintain that the mere sight of blood is demoralizing or 
degrading. That would be a dangerous sentiment to inculcate. 
Civilization and refinement are excellent things, but they must 
not be confused with mere womanishness, nor must men learn to 
faint at the sight of blood as a proof of their refinement. It would 
be a serious matter for surgery, for philanthropy, and for national 
safety to allow such ideas to gain headway. 

It may be argued that death sometimes occurs in the ring. So 
it does. So does it occur on the football, the baseball, the cricket, 
and the polo fields, not to mention the dangers of coasting, rid- 
ing and driving. Nay, if the objector will so far unbend as to 
examine the statistics, he will find that more deaths occurred last 
year in this country from riding and driving accidents than have 
been laid to pugilism since 1800. If he objects to a sport be- 
cause of danger to life, let him first pass a law forbidding the use 
of horses for all purposes of pleasure, and then return to his at- 
tack upon pugilism. 

But the strongest sentiment underlying all this opposition is 
one which, while it exists in the minds of a certain class, has yet, 
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perhaps, never been distinctly formulated, and I hope needs only 
to be formulated to be condemned by men who do not place a 
sickly sentimentality above all other considerations. I refer to the 
sentiment underlying the unmistakable crusade which is being 
preached against every sport the practice of which involves any 
risk of bodily harm. Once let such a feeling become the touch- 
stone of civilization and refinement and you put a premium on 
cowardice. Impress it upon the boy that physical pain is the 
greatest evil, that he must carefully avoid every amusement in 
which he is apt to get hurt, and you are in a fair way to develop 
a nation of contemptible sybarites. Yet there is no mistaking 
the tendency. The same hue and cry is raised by the same people 
whenever a man is hurt at football, and the colleges are besieged 
with advice to abolish that "brutal pastime." Can any sane and 
unprejudiced man believe that the promulgation of such a doctrine 
will improve a race ? 

And now a word upon the present condition of affairs, which 
I am very ready to admit could scarcely be worse. Probably 
about as much fighting, such as it is, is done, as if there were no 
laws against it ; but it is done among men who are not likely to 
elevate any sport which they engage in or patronize. ]?air play 
and honesty are the first things looked for by the true admirer of 
pugilism, and I am glad to be able to say that they were the first 
things found in the prosperous days of the ring. Petty mean- 
ness, hippodroming, trickery, foul play, and the inordinate greed 
for morjiey — all well nigh unknown among the old fighters — are 
now the natural attributes of a sport which is almost wholly in 
the hands of a proscribed class. 

Remove the proscription, regulate and control pugilism, so that 
those who feel no interest shall not be annoyed by those who 
desire to follow the " manly art," punish all abuses as they merit; 
and see if in time, when you have begun to overcome the evil 
influences you have let loose, you will not find the school-boy, as 
of old, settling his petty disputes with his fists and then making 
friends with his antagonist, instead of running with his tale to the 
teacher and inaugurating an enmity which may, perhaps, last 
through life. See if you will not find men of the lower classes 
again deciding their quarrels in a way not dangerous to life, instead 
of appealing to pistol or knife on the slighest provocation, until at 
last a sentiment shall arise to brand the coward who invokes such 
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allies with a less endurable stigma than any court can put upon him, 
and that too among associates who now seem to regard a condem- 
nation as wiping out his fault and entitling him to the sympathy 
of his fellows. 

Old statistics show the influences which the fair and manly 
rules.of the London ring had upon the very roughs of that me- 
tropolis. Not to mention the much less frequent use of deadly 
weapons, such a thing as striking or kicking a fallen man was 
practically unknown in the lowest street brawl, and an infraction 
of the recognized code gave the offender but a sorry chance to 
escape from the justly infuriated bystanders. Any policeman in 
New York can tell how that compares with what he constantly sees 
to-day. 

Come then ! let thinking men who value their manhood set 
themselves in array, both against the army of those who, unman- 
ly themselves, wish to see all others reduced to their own level, 
and against the vast following who, caught by such specious 
watchwords as "progress/' "civilization," and "refinement," 
have unthinkingly thrown their weight into the falling scale. Has 
mawkish sentimentality become the shibboleth of the progress, 
civilization and refinement of this vaunted age ? If so, then in 
Heaven's name leave us a saving touch of honest, old-fashioned 
barbarism ! that when we come to die, we shall die, leaving men 
behind us, and not a race of eminently respectable female saints. 

Dumbteld Osborne. 



